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BOYCOTT BRAND AMERICA 

Because I am one of the millions of 
people against the war; 

And because America has made it 
clear that it won’t listen to world opinion; 

And because the symbols of America 
are its corporations and their brands; 

I hereby pledge to boycott Brand 
America, from the moment the war begins 
and to the best of my ability until the empire 
learns to listen. 

Sign the Pledge now at: 
http://adbusters.org/campaigns/ 
boycott_america/ 

Don’t buy products made in the USA, 
or from stores based there. 


SWEAT CONTROL 
In February, No Sweat activists in 
Saskatoon breathed new life into their cam- 
paign to make the City of Saskatoon a “No 
Sweat” consumer. They learned that city 
staff were bringing forward a report to the 
city’s Administration Committee that would 
have nixed the whole No Sweat idea. 
Students Against Sweatshops (SAS) 
and other local activists successfully urged 
the committee to continue consultations so 
it could have a full and fair assessment of 
the anti-sweatshop proposal. They charged 
that the staff report primarily reflected the 
views of business lobby groups like the Ca- 
nadian Apparel Federation, and not the com- 
munity groups and national organizations 
working directly on the No Sweat campaign. 
Also, the city council in Windsor, 
Ontario has approved an initial resolution to 
explore the idea of becoming a No Sweat 
city. Members of CAW Local 240 ad- 
dressed city council and urged councillors 
to adopt a policy to ensure the City doesn’t 
spend tax dollars in sweatshops. CAW plans 
to work with city staff on developing 
amendments to the city’s purchasing policy. 


(Maquila Solidarity Network / 
Ethical Trading Action Group can be 
reached for more information at: 


www.maquilasolidarity.org . 
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ART RAFFLE 
The prizes for 
this years art raffle 
fundraiser are com- 
ing in and they are 
fantastic! We will be 
sending you a book 
of tickets soon and 
hope that you will sell 
as many as you can. 


painting by 
Wapemoose 


FARMER’S BOYCOTT 

Monsanto wants government approval 
to introduce its genetically-modified (GM) 
wheat which is glyphosate resistant or 
“Roundup Ready” - designed to be used with 
Monsanto’s Roundup or another glyphosate 
herbicide. 

The international customers that buy 
82 percent of Canada’s wheat crop have said 
that they will stop buying if Canada intro- 
duces GM wheat. Our grain handling sys- 
tem is ill-suited to segregate GM wheat from 
non-GM. It currently has thousands of 
points of entry where grain could be mis- 
represented, mixed, contaminated, mis-la- 
belled, or mis-directed. Just one or two mis- 
takes could cost Canada its reputation for 
grain quality and, thus, reduce all wheat farm- 
ers’ incomes. Further, many customers have 
said that if Canada introduces GM varieties, 
they will stop buying Canadian wheat. 

To stop GM wheat, the National 
Farmers Union (NFU) is urging farmers to 
use their market power. “Farmers can’t trust 
government to regulate the introduction of 
GM wheat - governments are too busy pro- 
moting the GM food industry. If farmers 
want to keep GM wheat out of our fields, if 
we want to protect our foreign markets, we 
need to take direct action,” said NFU Presi- 
dent Stewart Wells. “Buying glyphosate from 
another company will send a powerful mar- 
ket signal to Monsanto. Because there are 
alternative products, farmers can easily 
switch brands. If farmers affect Monsanto’s 
bottom line and shareholders’ profits, farm- 
ers can reverse Monsanto’s decision to force 
GM wheat onto the market,” said Wells. 


For more information contact Darrin 


at qualman@nfu.ca . 
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Dear Briarpatch, 

I’m writing about Sally Elliot’s 
article, “Sometimes, It’s Hard to be a 
Woman,” in the March 2003 issue. I 
don’t want to - because it complicates 
things - but I think it is important to 
acknowledge the fact that men also 
now suffer from the pressure to look 
good. And, in fact, this has been an 
insidious thing that has been going on 
since at least the late 1960s. 

I remember when I worked then 
for “Marketing” magazine in Toronto 
and the first article appeared about 
face cologne for men. We, in the 
office, got into a discussion about 
whether men would really go for this, 
since being a man in our culture had never depended on 
smelling good or, by extension, being preoccupied 
about image. But the marketing forces were at work 
then, and now we only have to pick up any magazine to 
see the objectification of men in the same mold as 
women - men selling themselves as sexual objects 
whether it be for jeans, other types of clothing or 
cologne in ads for Calvin Klein or the Gap, just to 
name a few that come to mind. 

To ignore this is to ignore the fact that not just 
women, but all of us are the targets of the voracious 
advertisers. If you read Susan Faludi’s Stiffed you’!ll 
come to understand that men, too, are insecure and 
have been at least since the 70s. This is due to the 
tremendous loss of traditional jobs in the shipyards, 
airplane industries and factories of the United States 
(and I believe Canada as well), therefore making these 
men, whose skills are no longer being used, fall prey to 
the same insecurity about their looks as women - if 
they believe this is all they have to offer. 

Thus there is a bigger issue that needs to be ad- 
dressed today and that is that capitalism has put us all 
in the same boat and more than ever, we need to work 
together - women with men - to fight those forces that 
would make us all just another disposable pretty face. 


Nowadays, it’s always hard to be a person. 
Irma Orchard 


Toronto ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 
I’m the owners of local lawn care companies love 


their families and are not evil people. I cannot say the 
same for the manufacturers and distributors of pesticide 
products. There are numerous examples of evil in the 
pesticide/agro/chemical industry. Four examples should 
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be enough to make my case. 

Syngenta, one of the world’s largest agro-chemical 
corporations, markets paraquat which is highly toxic, 
with no known antidote. It is banned or severely re- 
stricted in 11 countries. In spite of this Syngenta still 
markets paraquat in over 100 countries. Recently, in 
the Dominican Republic, 153 textile workers were 
poisoned when paraquat was sprayed on the grounds of 
a textile factory. 

Union Carbide’s pesticide plant in Bhopal, India 
exploded on December 3” 1984 killing nearly 8,000 
people in just a few days. The total fatalities now 
exceed 20,000. Some 150,000 people still suffer health 
impacts from their exposure. Dow Chemical, who now 
owns Union Carbide, has not accepted responsibility 
for this disaster. It has not cleaned up the land or water 
around Bhopal. The United States, to date, has not 
extradited those responsible to India to face charges for 
willfully allowing the setup of a pesticide plant with 
seriously design flaws and inadequate safety systems. 

The Bayer Company has been found criminally 
responsible for the poisoning of 42 children in 
Tauccamarca, Peru. Bayer is headquartered in Ger- 
many and owns the Aventis Canada plant in Regina. 
Bayer is part of The Global Compact, a UN partnership 
with corporations that pledge to abide by human rights 
and environmental principles. The father of two of the 
poisoned children wrote the following to the United 
Nations. “In the intervening years since the 1999 
poisoning, grieving parents in my village cannot 
understand how the United Nations could support a 
company like Bayer that has continued to sell its most 
toxic pesticides for many years after publicly promising 
to withdraw them in 1995. Nor can we understand why 
the United Nations would support a company that 
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allowed methyl parathion to be sold in a region where 
they knew that the people would not be able to read the 
label instructions.” 

According to the Washington Post, Monsanto’s 
factory in Anniston, Alabama “routinely discharged 
toxic waste into a west Anniston creek and dumped 
millions of pounds of PCB’s into oozing open pit 
landfills. And thousands of pages of Monsanto docu- 
ments - many emblazoned with warnings such as 
“CONFIDENTIAL: Read and Destroy’ - show that for 
decades, the corporate giant concealed what it did and 
what it knew. Two neighbourhoods had such high PCB 
levels that they were declared public health hazards.” 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary defines evil 
as, “something that brings sorrow, distress or calamity; 
the fact of suffering, misfortune and wrongdoing.” The 
above cases clearly indicate, at least to me, that the 
manufactures and distributors of pesticides are evil. 

Allan S. Taylor 
Regina, SK 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Turkey’s refusal to allow United States military 
forces onto Turkish Army bases has the national news 
media headlines ejaculating about the delay in the 
USA’s ability to launch their first strike on Iraq. 

The first strike? The first attack in the war against 
Iraq? Have the national media outlets no access to their 
own archives? Somebody send them an email, because 
the so called Allied forces have been at war against 
Iraq since the “end” of the Gulf War! But the constant 
bombing campaign of Iraqi military installations has 
yet to be called an act of war. Apparently, there is no 
war until Reuters and CNN call it that. George Orwell 
said it best in Homage to Catalonia; “The fact is that 
every war suffers a kind of progressive degradation 
with every month that it continues, because such things 
as individual liberty and a truthful press are simply not 
compatible with military efficiency.” 

According to Webster’s Revised Unabridged 
Dictionary, war is defined as a contest between nations 
or states, carried on by force, whether for defence, for 
revenging insults and redressing wrongs, for the exten- 
sion of commerce, for the acquisition of territory, for 
obtaining and establishing the superiority and dominion 
of one over the other, or for any other purpose; armed 
conflict of sovereign powers; declared and open hostili- 
ties. Yes, according to the dictionary, the allied forces 
have been at war with Iraq for years. So why aren’t 
they calling a war a war? 

Perhaps a CNN war can’t compete with all of the 
“reality” television that we are being fed. Is it possible 


that more people are concerned with who will “outwit, 
outplay, and outlast” than whether or not the 15 Iraqi 
citizens that were injured by a bomb that was dropped 
by a USA warplane in early March will survive their 
injuries? 

This is war we’re talking about. It’s not sports, it’s 
not “reality” TV, it’s not Evan and Zora spending their 
million. This is real life happening. There are horrors 
being forced on innocent beings. What is happening in 
Iraq, whether CNN says it is war or not, is war. War as 
defined by a reliable source. The dictionary - a source 
which is not paid to have an opinion, that serves its 
purpose by stating the facts as they exist. Hey, isn’t that 
also supposed to be the media? 

Jordan McKinnon 
Toronto, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 

It’s been two long and deceitful years since the 
Council of Biotechnological Information (with funding 
of over $50 million by, among others, Dow Chemical, 
Monsanto and Dupont) was founded. The council’s 
sole intention is to convince Americans that Geneti- 
cally Modified (GM) foods, plants and animals are 
trustworthy and safe enough to eat. 

But this council, with its full-page ads, is not 
engaged in the preliminary debate period of “consumer 
education” designed to foster acceptance before a new 
technology is unleashed. Already, more than 60 percent 
of the food we consume contains genetically modified 
ingredients. 

So far, stealth and savvy public relations have 
been effective enough to integrate a host of GM foods 
into our daily lives. The scarey thing about advertising 
is that given time it can make almost anything look 
normal - even frankenfoods. 

While the public were requesting GM labelling on 
all foods, the American administration served GM 
foods to its inauguration guests. But slowly and stead- 
ily, and sooner than the corporate powers thought 
possible, the public is redirecting the role of food to fit 
their values rather than the corporation’s. Despite 
Monsanto and other genetic polluter’s relentless push, 
consumers worldwide are saying no to GM foods, and 
are demanding that these perverted foods be labeled 
(www.thecampaign.com). Prominent chefs have 
stepped forward to reject serving GM salmon in their 
restaurants, and to support locally-grown organic 
produce. See the website at www.chefnet.com for more 
info. Farmers are creating co-ops to avoid monopolistic 
distributors at www.organicvalley.com and at 
www.organicandbeyond,com . 
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-The European Union employs the right solution to 
this vexing and precarious food issue: they have cre- 
ated, and vigorously enforce, GM labelling on all food 
products and have not served up their citizenry as 
guinea pigs for these GM foods. Only when we 
committ to supporting a food system geared to the 
common good, rather than corporate greed, can we be 


certain and safe with our daily food choices. 
Jake Asbin 


Northampton, MA 


Dear Briarpatch, 
The American administration is determined to 


further destabilize the world in order to control more 
oil outlets and expand its world empire. The members 
of the UN have been bullied into setting hard-to-keep 
conditions for Iraq, instead of denouncing the entire 
agenda of the American military industrial complex. 

The biggest hoax of all, of course, is 9/11 itself 
which probably millions around the world believe was 
allowed to happen. No one was ever punished and 
dozens of unanswered questions still exist. Meanwhile, 
war propaganda is repeated again and again with little 
analysis or coverage of the other side of the story. 

My hope is that more people world-wide will 
strongly denounce the Bush administration and save the 
population of Iraq. It has already had 12 years of non- 


stop illegitimate financial suffering and bombing. 
R. Arthur Bradford 


Orillia, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 
Critics on the left, of whom there are many, like to 


complain that socialists do not know, and therefore 
cannot say, what they are for. The critics should know 
better. Socialist literature of all persuasions is full of 
principles and programs for the future - some short- 
term, some transitional and some long-term. 

Some of the basic principles of socialism are easy 
to formulate because they are the polar opposite of the 
basic principles of capitalism - profit motive, unequal 
opportunity, inequality. A socialist economy will also 
have to learn to preserve and protect the environment 
and to repair the damage that has already been done to 
it, notably deforestation, global warming and the 
pollution of air, soil and water. 

Socialists must also persuade workers and envi- 
ronmentalists that they have a common cause: the 
exploitation of labour and the spoilation of the environ- 
ment go together, and must be ended together. Here is a 
whole new field for socialist study and advocacy - and 


an enormous challenge. 


Achieving a socialist economy is much easier said 
than done. How to get there has been the subject of 
endless debate for 200 years. Now with the collapse of 
“real existing socialism in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, followed by China’s turn to so-called 
market socialism, plus the world-wide onslaught of 
American imperialism masquerading under the name of 
globalization and the “fight against terrorism” - the 
debate is about how to begin to get there. We can learn 
from experience that tolerance and respect for differ- 
ences of opinion are essential - all the more in view of 
the growing resistance movements making themselves 
heard. Socialism did not and will not come from above, 
nor will it come only from below. It is of the people, 
for the people and by the people. 

Experience also shows that our present rulers and 
corporate magnates will not yield without a fight. A 
parliamentary majority cannot deliver socialism; it 
requires militant organization and clarity of purpose on 
the part of a popular majority, as well as wise and 
determined leadership. 

For a look at what we are against: The rich coun- 
tries have promised to put up to $10 billion a year into 
the UN Global Fund to Fight AIDS, Malaria and 
Tuberculosis. Of this amount, less than $1 million is 
actually banked. The USA has pledged a miserly $500 
million and Canada has contributed only $100 million 
over three years. And not a penny has yet been given 
out. 

If the G7 countries were to live up to what they 
promised, an estimated 29 million new HIV infections 
could be averted. By contrast, the USA alone now 
cheerfully spends more than $400 billion a year on war, 
and is planning to spend another $100 billion on the 
intended war against Iraq. The other G7 countries 
together spend about half as much again on so-called 
“defence.” What kind of morality is it that leads gov- 
ernments to add to their already swollen military 
budgets while refusing to contribute more than a barely 
visible fraction of the amount to a global fund to help 
save millions of lives? 

Socialists must oppose this system in every way 
they can. Every word spoken or written against it, 
every effort however small to change it, is worthwhile. 
The alternative is to surrender, allowing the system 
unfettered sway. 

The anti-war protests in so many places and 
countries are the most encouraging thing in a long time. 
Some of the slogans show spirit and imagination. May 


the resistance continue to spread and grow! 
Lukin Robinson 


North York, ON 
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MY BIG FAT GR2&2N WISH LIST 


How Saskatchewan Can Develop 
A Sustainable Environment and 
A Worker-Friendly Economy 


A sustainable environment is one that is in balance. 
Like two children of equal weight playing on a seesaw, a 
sustainable environment is in a state of dynamic equilib- 
rium: it has its ups and downs but no one gets stuck in 
the mud or is left flailing in the air. 

The earth’s miraculously complex environment has 
remained in balance for thousands of years, allowing 
human beings to thrive. But as our technologies have 
become more powerful, people’s role in the environment 
has increased dramatically and 
dangerously. It is as if a big kid has 
jumped on the seesaw and sent it 
madly pitching up and down. Our 
heads are either buried in the sand or 
lost in the clouds; or we are moving 
too fast to see a thing. 

If we could get off the seesaw 
and look objectively at the world we 
would be horrified. We would see 
that human activity is so vast in scale 
it is threatening to knock the planet’s 
environment off balance. It is not an 
exaggeration to say we are in grave 
danger of destroying the life support 
systems upon which we all depend. 


Energy 

One of our greatest challenges will be to revolution- 
ize the way we power our economy. Currently we get 
most of our energy from burning fossil fuels. This, 
according to most scientists and the evidence of our own 
senses, is changing the climate. Thus we have the sign- 
ing of the Kyoto Protocol in 1997, and worldwide 


Live simply 
so others 


may 
simply live 


by Jan Norris 


growth - by 20 percent to 30 percent every year - in the 
renewable energy sector. Analysts predict the develop- 
ment of a diversified energy system, including wind and 
solar power, hydrogen fuel cells, biofuels, and the earth’s 
own heat. 

Fortunately, Saskatchewan is well equipped to 
participate in the coming revolution. Our province is 
blessed with both wind and sun. We have the potential to 
become environmental leaders by building wind farms 
and putting a solar panel - ora 
cluster of them - on every roof. 

This is where having our 
energy sector controlled by crown 
corporations comes in handy. It 
gives the government - that is the 
people - the ability to manage its 
own resources. Rather than waiting 
for a private company to figure out 
how it could make a quick profit 
retrofitting Saskatchewan’s energy 
system (which might never happen 
given our small widely dispersed 
population) our crowns can be part 
ofa longterm strategy. In the same 
way that they have been able to provide electricity and 
phone/internet service to the entire province when it 
would be unprofitable for a private company to do so, 
crown corporations can help transform our energy sector 
into one which is based on renewable technologies and 
conservation, without skyrocketing utility costs or job 
losses. 

In fact, there will be more jobs in an economy based 
on renewables. Employment relative to investment is not 
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particularly plentiful in the fossil fuel sector, being just 
over seven jobs per million dollars invested. This com- 
pares with twelve jobs per million in the solar/wind 
sector and 36 jobs per million invested in energy effi- 
ciency, such as insulating buildings and installing new 
windows and furnaces. 


Transportation 
Another big change will be in transportation, which 


produces over a quarter of Canada’s greenhouse gas 
emissions. Saskatchewan used to be a province full of 
railroads. There were trains to every little town, and 12 
per day from Moose 
Jaw to Regina. Unfor- 
tunately we replaced 
this energy-efficient 
public transportation 
system with a heavily- 
subsidized private one. 
Road-based transport 
is an energy glutton 
both in its construction 
(building highways, 
manufacturing cars 
and trucks) and usage 
(propelling huge 
weights at high speeds 
for long distances, 
often to move one 
person). But it’s not 
too late to resurrect our 
rail system, powering it with solar or wind based elec- 
tricity, hydrogen fuel cells, or bio-fuel. We could travel 
more safely, help the environment, and catch up on our 
reading at the same time. And public transportation hires 
people: VIA Rail, for example, even with its very limited 
service, provides 49 full-time jobs in Saskatchewan on 
an investment of $3 million - over 16 jobs per million 
invested. A return to rail shipping would also be a happy 
event for our beleaguered farmers, who could return to 
trucking their crops just to the nearest town. 


Covol O Nueno 
Em 


Agriculture and Rural Saskatchewan 

Sadly, the state of Saskatchewan farmers is clearly 
unsustainable. In just one year, from 2000 to 2001, 
Saskatchewan lost 11,000 farm jobs. Figures for 2002 
are not yet available but will likely be equally miserable. 
Those who speak of a “farm crisis” are not overstating 
the case. Farm communities are crumbling as families 
leave and corporations move in. 

Probably the single best thing the government could 
do to promote sustainable farming would be to set up an 
Organics Transition Fund to help farmers make the 
switch to certified organic crops and livestock. It makes 


“You know, if money DID grow on trees, 
I might be more sympathetic to the environmental movement. 


economic as well as environmental sense, since the 
market for organic crops is growing steadily, farmers get 
more for them, and input costs are considerably lower. 
But there is a three-year transition period when some 
kind of support is critical for farmers making the 
change. 

A number of studies have demonstrated that rural 
towns that have many smaller farms surrounding them 
are healthier, in every measure, than towns surrounded 
by a few large farms. An income-support program for 
people wanting to get into farming would help 
repopulate the land and revitalize rural communities. The 
province could help 
pay for it by eliminat- 
ing its 

investment in and 
support for intensive 
livestock operations. 

These factory 
farms have resulted in 
the loss of thousands 
of small hog producers 
in the last decade. 
Factory farms provide 
only a handful of jobs, 
and have a brutal 
effect on water sup- 
plies and rural commu- 
nities. Especially given 
our dry climate, it is 
foolhardy to encourage 
the construction of big barns that require as much as 45 
million gallons of water every year. Most of these barns 
provide only five or six jobs which are low-paid, un- 
pleasant, dangerous and non-union. 

The province would also do well to end its subsidies 
to the biotechnology industry. No one knows the results 
of releasing genetically modified organisms into the 
environment, but problems predicted years ago are 
showing up in recent studies. For example, research 
shows GM crops grown on just 10 percent of a given 
region will contaminate the rest by “genetic drift.” This 
has serious implications for our trade with Europe, where 
opposition to genetically engineered food is strong and 
growing stronger. And unstoppable “super-weeds,” 
genetically modified to be resistant to herbicides, are a 
growing problem. The fact that genetically modified 
organisms usually contain viruses and antibiotic resist- 
ance makes their uncontrolled proliferation all the more 


frightening. 


Forestry 
Saskatchewan’s forestry sector also needs reform- 


ing, away from massive clearcuts and towards selective 
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logging. Clearcutting provides an example of a lose-lose 
situation in which machines replace people and destroy 
an ecosystem. Huge feller-bunchers have replaced many 
“bunches of fellers,” with negative effects on the forest 
and on the number of logging jobs. A fine goal would be 
to manage our trees according to the principles of the 
Forest Stewardship Council (FSC), an international body 
that certifies forests based on ecological criteria. Again 
this would have economic benefits as FSC certification 
increases marketability abroad and employ- 

ment at home. 


“Green” Taxes and Govern- 
ment Expenditures 

Finally, however, there 
is a sure-fire way to put 
an economy on the road 
to sustainability and that 
is through the wise use YD; 
of taxes. By taxing 
things that hurt the 
environment and/or 
handing out credits for 
things that help it, 
governments can turn 
environmental destruction 
around. A carbon tax, for 
example, paid by the pro- 
ducers of coal, oil, and gas N 
and inevitably reflected in the 
cost of consumer goods, is the 
quickest way to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions. Already in place in a 
number of European countries, just enacted in New 
Zealand, and being talked about in Australia and Japan, 
carbon taxes are usually designed to be revenue-neutral, 
that is they are offset by a reduction in taxes elsewhere. 
Most often taxes on hiring people are reduced, to encour- 
age job creation. Suddenly labour-intensive carbon- 
saving operations like insulating buildings, installing 
solar panels, planting trees, and running transit systems 
become feasible. 

Governments can also make their economies more 
sustainable by changing the way they do their bookkeep- 
ing. Faced with spending a million dollars hiring bus 
drivers versus a million on concrete or computers, 
legislators consider them an equal expense in the budget. 
But this is a fallacy. The bus drivers will pay taxes and 
buy goods in local stores. Thus a measurable 
portion of the government’s million dollar expense ends 
up back in the treasury. Accurately reflecting this reality 
on the government’s books would make hiring people 
easier and replacing them with machines more difficult. 


Employment Transitions 
Unfortunately, even though the new economy is 
predicted to increase employment, people who lose 
their jobs in the old one may be in the wrong place or 
have the wrong skills to take these new jobs. Or the 
new jobs may not appear just when the old ones evapo- 
rate. Estimates are that 12,800 people will lose their 
jobs in the energy sector over the next ten years due to 
upcoming changes in energy production and consump- 
tion. We must have “just transition” programs 
to help these workers. Such programs 
would provide income support, 
training (including university), 
and moving expenses for 
displaced workers. Eliminat- 
ing annual federal subsi- 
dies to the fossil fuel and 
nuclear industries, 
which amount to $250 
million each year, 
would help pay for 
these programs. 


The Future 
If the people of 
Saskatchewan want to 
leave a sustainable 
j environment for our 
A descendants, or even a 
lg- habitable one, there are 
many things we can do. We 
can ask our energy utility 
providers, the crown corporations, to 
get serious about wind and solar production. We can 
support small farms and organic growers. We can bring 
back public transport. We can stop clearcutting our 
forests. We can call a moratorium on factory farms and 
genetically modified crops. We can insist on a compre- 
hensive “just transition” program for displaced workers. 
In short, we can demand that our legislators put aside 
short-sighted interests and take the long view. 


And each of us can do our best as individuals, educat- 
ing ourselves on the consequences of our actions, 
striving to conserve energy and resources, and learning 
to “live simply so others may simply live.” 

Our grandchildren will thank us for it. 


Jan Norris is an environmentalist who currently 
sits on the Board of Directors of the Saskatchewan 
Environmental Society and is a Research Associate for 
the Saskatchewan Office of the Canadian Centre for 
Policy Alternatives. 
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Saskatchewan’s Settlement Blueprint 


I is difficult to imagine how Southern Saskatchewan 
looked at the time of Confederation. In the early 19th 
Century there were tens of millions of buffalo wandering 
North America’s Great Plains. In 1858 the explorer John 
Palliser rode across Saskatchewan’s South and wrote, 
“The whole region as far as the eye could reach was 
covered by buffalo, in bands varying from hundreds to 
thousands.” By 1890, however, there were fewer than 
3,000 buffalo and their numbers have not grown substan- 
tially to the present day. The buffalo were exterminated 
in a reckless and tragic episode. Thereafter, Western 
settlement and farming consumed the flatlands. Ten 
millennium of creation of natural habitat was trans- 
formed over the course of a few short decades, and 
Saskatchewan’s grasslands became what might be the 
most altered landscape on earth. 

Consequently it is a wonder that buffalo will soon 
again be thundering over Saskatchewan’s prairie. Cheryl 
Penny is a spokesperson for Parks Canada. She reports 
that biologists are carefully planning how to acquire and 
integrate a healthy bison herd into Canada’s most 
significant prairie reserve - Grasslands National Park. 
“Right now we aren’t exactly sure how many bison the 
Park can support,” she says by telephone from Val 
Marie. “The buffalo are, however, a key part of the 
Park’s long-term plans.” The fortunate buffalo will have 
almost 500 square kilometres to call home. Moreover, 
the park plans to expand in the coming years to 900 
square kilometres of natural prairie. 


The enthusiasm today at Grasslands National Park 
is in stark contrast to our national government’s plan for 
the prairies at the turn of the Twentieth Century. Those 
early blueprints left little room for nature and habitat in 
what is today Southern Saskatchewan. By 1876, for 
example, every acre of Saskatchewan’s grasslands were 
surveyed and staked under a grand scheme for settle- 
ment. The settlement policies introduced in 1872 and 
1908 (The Dominion Lands Acts) make no significant 
mention of preserving lands for habitat or nature on the 
prairies. 

According to Canada’s Confederation visionaries, 
the Great Plains of Canada had only a few simple pur- 
poses. The vast flat acres were only good for railways 
and settlement. So it followed that the scores of bison 
who called the prairies home had no fit purpose and in 
fact, their existence was a curse upon civilization. 
Similarly, the era of wandering Indian tribes had to end 
since this lifestyle too vexed any large settlement plans 
and so the First Nations people were boxed onto re- 
serves. The grand new economic purpose of the prairies 
was re-emphasised even for them. The Indian was now 
to pursue “civilized habits” and “adopt the habits of the 
whites, to till land and raise food, and store it up against 
a time of want,” wrote Lieutenant-Governor Alexander 
Morris. 

When looking over the open plains, federal govern- 
ment officials could only describe the virgin prairie as 
“unoccupied surveyed agricultural lands” or worse yet 
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As portrayed in this painting by James Henry Moser, expert “snipers” could sometimes 
kill over 100 bison before alarming the herd, in the acts of extermination. 


“waste lands”. There was very little acknowledgment of 
beauty or natural merit. There was also little acknowl- 
edgement of any obligation to care for the prairie habitat 
that was now alleged to be conquered. Instead, almost 
every single acre south of Saskatchewan’s tree line was 
allocated for some private or economic purpose. Moreo- 
ver, the federal mandate (as spelled out in the 1908 
Dominion Lands Act) to “break” and “cultivate” the land 
was executed at a startling rate. By 1929 at least 85 
percent of Saskatchewan’s grasslands were in private 
hands, which is an astonishing proportion compared to 
other jurisdictions. In three short decades, Saskatch- 
ewan’s population grew from sparsity to 729,000 souls. 
Government officials reported in 1929 that the mass 
settlement scheme was completed. They trumpeted that 
“the railways have been built and the lands settled.” 1 

In the stampede to settle, nature preservation was 
left in the dust. A few square miles were preserved for 
antelope in the South West and a few more for water- 
fowl at places like Last Mountain Lake. It is odd and 
tragic though that in 1900 no large-scale areas of 
grasslands were set aside exclusively for grassland 
parks or permanent nature reserves. Nature, by and 


large, took a back seat to the narrow-minded vision of 
settlement and agriculture. 

It is true, as some may say, that community pastures 
and ranching have not vastly damaged prairie lands but 
this preservation was by default and not by design. It 
just happens that responsible livestock grazing is almost 
compatible with preserved prairie. Nonetheless, most of 
the ranchland in Saskatchewan is leased from the 
Crown, and in the past ranchers frequently lost their 
leases when settlers were prepared to move in and break 
the land. At the drop ofa hat, habitat lost out to almost 
any economic need. 

All in all, the toll on nature in Southern Saskatch- 
ewan by farming, settlement and industry is enormous. 
At a 1993 presentation to the World Wildlife Fund and 
the Canadian Council on Ecological Areas, David 
Gauthier (director of the Canadian Plains Research 
Centre) stated that, “Agriculture, and to a lesser degree 
urbanization, have transformed more than 80 percent of 
the Canadian native prairie landscape into a highly 
fragmented system. Some 90 percent of the rough fescue 
grassland in Canada has been ploughed, and much of the 
remaining 10 percent has been significantly modified by 
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livestock grazing and haying. Almost all of the tall- 
grass prairie is gone. Only 18 percent of the once 
‘abundant short-grass prairie remains in its native state, 
about 24 percent of the mixed grass prairie, and 25 
percent of the aspen parkland. Agricultural expansion 
has been the major force in the prairies in removing 71 
percent of the wetlands 
since settlement with sig- 
nificant declines in water- 
fowl populations.” 

Today, Saskatchewan’s 
principal land management 
system also gives only a 
second thought to nature. 
Some 297 Rural Municipali- 
ties (RMs) have been 
established to oversee most 
of Saskatchewan’s prairie 
acres. Although many 
farmers and municipal 
councillors value and 
appreciate nature, RMs 
primarily need to gather tax 
revenue, maintain roads, and 
guard the interests of land- 
owners not gophers. Therefore, recovering land for 
nature in 2003 is a tricky undertaking. RM’s are not 
anxious to see rural lands taken from farming or private 
hands without a replacement of the taxes that are levied 
on those lands. Any attempt today to preserve prairie 
land is unavoidably coupled with a fight or compromise 
with a municipality that relies heavily on land revenue. 
The faulty presumption that land must earn an eco- 
nomic living is stacked against all nature preservation 
efforts. 

Discouragingly, a minority of farm lobbyists (but 
sometimes a vocal minority) perceive further habitat 
preservation as jeopardizing the farming way of life or, 
worse yet, a threat to the struggling rural economy. This 
paranoia is perhaps confirmed in how the Saskatch- 
ewan Wildlife Federation emphasizes that it is acquir- 
ing only “marginal agricultural use” lands for nature. 
That same organization felt compelled to acknowledge 
that landowners are entitled to reimbursement for 
“feeding” wildlife on their property and for economic 
protection from wildlife “depredations” on farmlands. 

Similarly, Grasslands National Park administrators 
reassure landowners that when the government acquires 
lands for the Park “there will be no expropriation” of 
private property. All of this illustrates a fragile respect 
for habitat when weighed against the interests of now- 
entrenched landowners. That tenuous respect for nature 
was perhaps best demonstrated during the Saskatch- 


_ “The scores of bison who called 
the prairies home had no fit 
purpose and in fact, their 
existence was a curse upon 
civilization. Similarly, the era of 


wandering Indian tribes had to 
end since this lifestyle too vexed 

_ any large settlement plans and so 
the First Nations people were 
boxed onto reserves.” 


ewan drought of 2002. During that farm-crisis time, 
Saskatchewan Party politicians demanded that habitat 
Crown lands be swathed to provide hay for struggling 
ranchers. Even though these lands yielded only the 
tiniest economic benefit, there was little hesitation by 


some politicians to sacrifice and pawn these habitat 
acres. Any esteem for nature 


was quickly trashed when 
politicians saw an opportu- 
nity to cut it down for the 
farm economy. 

The fate of Saskatch- 
ewan’s grasslands is bleak 
but not hopeless. Organiza- 
tions like Ducks Unlimited 
and the Nature Conservancy 
have slowly taken back and 
purchased lands for nature 
preservation. Additionally, 
both the federal and provin- 
cial governments have 
recognized habitat preserva- 
tion policies in much of 
their crown land manage- 
ment. Much of this was 
prompted, however, by Saskatchewan’s large agricul- 
tural expansion in the 1970s. Between 1976 and 1981 
approximately 2,000,000 native prairie acres were 
ploughed. Ironically, this big step backwards for nature 
lead to a small step forward for preservation. 

Despite all the efforts though, preserved habitat 
acres in Saskatchewan remain only a small fraction of 
the total. They are tiny islands in an ocean of agricul- 
ture. They are flakes of pepper on a giant plate of 
cultivation and human habitation. The commendable 
efforts these last 30 years have yielded only fragmen- 
tary increases in preserved prairie. Despite the best 
efforts native prairie will likely never come close to a 
30 percent level that would ensure broad species 
survival and diversity. 

If there is to be hope, then Saskatchewan people 
must recognize the terrible planning errors that were 
made a century ago. If we do, then it is easier, perhaps, 
to aggressively plan for a large-scale reclamation of 
prairie lands for nature. We must imagine how Sas- 
katchewan would look today if a large and worthy 
place for nature had been carved out long ago. That 
must be our vision. If instead we accept or condone or 
forgive the errors of our forefathers, then we will only 
eternalize the vacant and wrong-headed blueprints they 


left behind. 


Gerald Heinrichs is a lawyer in Regina. 
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Ideas for making transportation affordable and environmentally friendly. 


Driving 
Change 


RE media debate surrounding the Kyoto Accord has 
become an argument about the future of the Canadian oil 
industry. Issues such as more sustainable lifestyles - 
including the transportation of people and goods - have 
been pushed to the sidelines. This shift in focus could 
mean that emissions reductions from the transportation 
sector will be achieved by simply pricing lower income 
Canadians out of the mobility market and leaving only 
the rich able to travel. 


Decline 

To date, particularly in Western Canada, little has 
been done to enhance environmentally sustainable public 
transportation. In Saskatchewan the provincial govem- 
ment has offered no help for urban transit in the cities 
and the provincially owned STC bus network has been 
stagnating for years; the only debate on the future of the 
company has been on financial performance. Saskatch- 
ewan’s “pro-rail policy” is very much based on rhetoric 
as Saskatchewan has the highest level of tax on railway 
fuel of any province in Canada (in comparison some 
trucks under farm fuel subsidies pay none). Saskatch- 
ewan also applies property tax to railways on such a 
level that two Saskatchewan short-lines (GWR of 
Shaunavon and Southern Rails Co-op) have been forced 
to abandon trackage that could be viable in the future. 

Instead, financial aid has been contemplated for the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. This grain company, along 
with others, offers incentives for farmers to truck grain 
long distances to its centralized grain terminals - thus 
undermining more environmentally sustainable 
branchline railways. A wise alternative would be for the 
government to invest funds and create a more equitable 
environment for short-line railways and true farmer co- 
ops like the Prairie Alliance for the Future initiative. 
Instead, the province has shunned any partnership with 
the Prairie Alliance for the Future. 


by George R. Wooldridge 


More Trains 

The federal government could also take a more pro- 
active role to play in developing a sustainable transporta- 
tion system. Further investments in VIA Rail could 
extend its much-touted “Passenger rail renaissance” 
outside the confines of the Windsor-Quebec Corridor. 
This plan should see VIA Rail services restored to cities 
like Calgary, Regina, Saint John and other major centres 
that lost out when the Mulroney government slashed 
service in 1990. 

New efficient bi-level passenger coaches should be 
offered for Western Canadian passenger trains. More 
immediate action on restoring routes and enhanced 
service for Western Canada could come from the 40-50 
passenger cars that will soon be freed up from service in 
Atlantic Canada with the arrival of the new Renaissance 
passenger coaches. A more economical fare structure 
could be developed by re-introducing parcel and mail 
hauling by Canadian passenger trains. In 1989, before 
the Mulroney cuts, cost recovery on VIA Rail service in 
Western Canada was already 70 percent despite using 
old less efficient equipment from the 1950s. Improve- 
ments in cost recovery by carrying light cargo was 
particularly evident with Amtrak in the USA. 

All levels of government should work on creating a 
more level playing field for freight railways in Canada. 
Canadian railways should also work towards developing 
a project to electrify Canadian railways to further en- 
hance the environmental benefits. The creation of a 
Strategic Rail Authority to ensure Canadian railways 
meet economic, environmental and sustainable develop- 
ment goals should be undertaken. 


Connections 

All modes of public transportation need to be 
integrated. Canada does not have a single airport that is 
connected to heavy or light rail transit. Few airports have 
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bus transit connections and they are usually poorly 
advertised at the airport making it difficult for first time 
users. They also make no provision for international 
travellers with lots of luggage or without exact change. 

The only airports with solid public transit connec- 
tions are Dorval in Montreal and, to a lesser extent, 
Vancouver. Dorval offers an economical bus link to 
downtown hotels and a shuttle bus to the nearby VIA 
Rail station. The complete lack of public transportation 
faced at Regina and Saskatoon’s airports, contrasts 
sharply to Montreal. 

In Europe the flexibility afforded travellers is 
phenomenal. For example, Charles de Gaulle airport in 
Paris is a marked contrast to Pearson Airport in Toronto. 
No rows of idling taxis, rental cars and expensive hotel 
chain buses. Instead there is a dedicated free shuttle bus 
on a schedule that eliminates the congestion of buses at 
one location and is convenient to passengers. This shuttle 
bus whisks travellers to a station where they can either 
catch the suburban trains, the high-speed trains or 
Eurostar trains to London, Brussels, Amsterdam, or even 
Berlin. 

Not only is the European system traveller-friendly 
but environmentally sustainable. Europe learned well the 
lessons of both World War II and the 1970’s oil crisis. 
The lesson has also taken root in most of the rest of the 
world, including China, Russia, and even Australia. It 
seems that North America has learned little and transpor- 
tation, as a result, accounts for around 40 percent of our 
greenhouse gas emissions. Cars and trucks are major 
contributors to smog which is a serious health problem in 
Central and Eastern Canada. Even Western Canadian 
cyclists and outdoor enthusiasts are starting to notice a 
serious deterioration in air quality. 


Alternatives 
Cycling is another area where we can learn from 


Europe. In Saskatchewan we have cycle lanes at the 
Universities of Regina and Saskatoon but little provision 
is made for cyclists in downtown areas. Bike lanes in 
downtown Regina could be a major rejuvenator for the 
city centre. 

Another component for more sustainable public 
transportation could be alternatives for the private car in 
rural areas. In Britain, rural public transportation is often 
provided with postal vans offering seating for regular 
passengers. Such a scheme could be applied in rural 
Canada. In addition, school buses could offer local bus 
service. The STC in Saskatchewan should look at joint 
venture regional bus service in partnership with munici- 
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pal transit agencies. The federal government should also 
regulate the bus industry in such a way as to reward bus 
operators for high service levels, clean modern bus 
terminals and quality economic service. 

With these measures and other innovations Canada 
and Saskatchewan could dramatically reduce the nega- 
tive impact transportation has on the environment. 
Measures such as these would also have a variety of 
social and economic benefits. Strong public pressure 
will be needed to spur government to action - so let’s 


speak up! 


George Wooldridge is president of Transport 2000, 
Prairie Region. Transport 2000 is a consumer advocacy 
group working for sustainable public transportation. He 
is also a member of Regina’s Climate Change Action 


Group. 
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farmed and Dangerous 


Salmon farming linked to 
major wild salmon collapse 


story and photos by David Lane 


WY nen independent biologist Alexandra Morton 

slipped her dipnet into the cold waters of the B.C. coast 
two years ago, catching dozens of samples of wild 
juvenile pink salmon covered with sea lice, she knew 
that something was seriously wrong. 

She alerted federal Department of Fisheries and 
Oceans (DFO) to what could be evidence of a major 
disaster for wild salmon stocks that return to a cluster 
of stream systems in a remote area about 300 
kilometers north of 
Vancouver. Both juve- 
nile and adult wild 
salmon must run a 
gauntlet through narrow 
inlets containing the 
highest density of 
salmon farms anywhere 
on the coast. 

Fisheries and 
Oceans did nothing. 

But as day by day 
and week by week 
Morton’s sampling 
showed alarming levels 
of lethal sea lice on out- 
migrating young salmon 
smolts, Fisheries and 
Oceans finally sent out 
its own research vessel 
to investigate. 

It was now long past the initial outbreak of sea 
lice. The DFO study curiously took most of its samples 
well outside the cluster of islands in the Broughton 
Archipelago where Morton identified the problem. Few 


ISE THE 


THE PINK 5A m 
E Broughton FISH FARMS! 


Demonstrators at federal Fisheries and Oceans 
offices in Vancouver, BC on February 28 
denounced the lack of action to protect 

endangered wild salmon stocks 


juvenile pink salmon 
were found and only 
seven were caught in 
the area in question. 
Yet on the basis of 
this flimsiest of 
evidence, DFO proclaimed that there didn’t seem to be 
a problem. 

Flash ahead a year and a half. In what should have 
been a healthy return of 
pink salmon to the 
region, 3.5 million 
salmon had vanished. A 
tiny fraction - 147,000 
fish - straggled back to 
their natal streams. 
Environmental groups, 
First Nations and 
commercial fishermen 
cried foul. But DFO 
seemed mired in years 
of denial that many say 
stems from the unten- 
able conflict of interest 
inherent in a fisheries 
agency that puts consid- 
erable energy into 
actively promoting 
salmon farming. More 
than two years ago, the federal Auditor General con- 
cluded that DFO had not researched the impacts from 
salmon farming on wild salmon stocks and was operat- 
ing in a policy vacuum. Significant research gaps were 
identified. None were carried out. 


juvenile with sea lice 
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Then in 
November 
2002, DFO’s 
own Official 
watchdog 
group, the 
Pacific Fisheries 
Resource 
Conservation 
Council, issued 
its own report 
backing up 
Morton’s 
research find- 
ings and calling 
for emergency 
action to stave 
off a final 


collapse of the 
Broughton pink salmon stocks. The Council stated that 


the best option to ensure a low risk to out-migrating 
juvenile pink salmon in the spring of 2003 would be to 
empty all salmon farms of potentially lice-bearing adult 
salmon. Neither the federal nor the provincial govern- 
ments were willing to do this. 

On the provincial side, the ministry most involved 
in regulating salmon farming has been the industries 
staunchest advocate, backed up by firm direction from 
Premier Gordon Campbell who seems hell bent to open 
up B.C. for big business with little regard for environ- 
mental consequences. And salmon farming is big 
business. No longer the “mom and pop” operations of 
15 years ago, more than 80 percent of salmon farms are 
now owned by just five multinational corporations, 
most of them Norwegian. 

Almost 100 salmon farms dot the coast. Each farm 
is a series of open netpens with up to a million fish per 
farm. The crowded conditions create a breeding ground 
for parasites and diseases. What were minor sea lice 
and disease problems in the wild are magnified and 
concentrated in salmon farms, a large number of which 
are situated directly on wild salmon migration routes. 

Young wild salmon are seriously threatened by 
lice infestation. An adult salmon with 12 sea lice (about 
the size of a lentil) will survive. But a two inch long 

juvenile with the same 12 sea lice doesn’t stand a 
chance. The lice are parasites and are sucking off 
essential fluids, while leaving a gaping wound prone to 
infection. Lice can also carry diseases. And juvenile 
fish don’t have to actually die from the direct impact of 
the parasite; weak fish simply get gobbled up by 
another fish. Survival of the fittest. 


Farmers can douse their own fish with pesticides 
to stave off losses. Wild fish have no such option. But 
this is one of the other problems associated with 
salmon farming - pesticides to control sea lice are 
harmful to crustaceans such as prawns, shrimp and 
crabs. Farming also results in concentrated fish feces 
smothering the ocean floor at sites with poor tidal 
flushing. 

Over the last 10 years, upwards of a million 
farmed salmon have escaped into the wild. Some of 
these are a species foreign to the B.C. coast — Atlantic 
salmon. Dr. John Volpe, an independent scientist who 
has researched impacts from escaped Altantic salmon 
says the threat from escaped farmed salmon is real. He 
says it is only a matter of time before this foreign 
species begins to colonize local streams where wild 
salmon stocks are weak. 

Escaped farmed salmon have been found in more 
than 80 B.C. streams and have been identified as far 
north as Alaska. Escaped Pacific farmed salmon can 
interbreed with wild salmon and threaten the wild 
salmon gene pool. Farmers do not use brood stock that 
matches the 
local wild stock (although an environmental assessment 
review said they should be). Farmers use stock bred for 
their needs (domesticity, consistency) which may be 
just the opposite traits needed to survive in the wild and 
ensure continued diversity. 

An even larger issue has received little attention. 
It takes four kilos of wild fish caught in Pacific waters 
off South America to manufacture the feed pellets to 
produce one kilo of farmed salmon. Anchovies and 
mackerel are taken from southern ecosystems to 
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provide feed for a luxury product for northern con- 
sumers. Farming fish does not take pressure off wild 
stocks. It depletes wild stocks. 

Environmental groups and First Nations have 
banded together in a coalition to fight for a ban on all 
netpen salmon farming in B.C.. The Coastal Alliance 
for Aquaculture Reform (CAAR) says most problems 
from salmon farming can be eliminated by moving 
salmon farms onto land or into closed-contained 
systems in the ocean. Such technologies already exist. 

Many First Nations are calling for all farms in 
their traditional territories to be shut down. Several 
First Nations court actions have been launched. 

In the short term, CAAR wants an aggressive 
plan to save the remaining wild pink salmon in the 
Broughton Archipelago. 

In February the federal and provincial govern- 
ments announced an action plan that includes 
fallowing (emptying) farms on one singular juvenile 
salmon migration route and heavy pesticide treatment 
on fish farms experiencing high levels of sea lice. 
CAAR says this is folly. Juvenile salmon use more 
than one migration path and sea lice can travel large 
distances on incoming tides. 

Alexandra Morton is again out on her boat sam- 
pling sea lice for the third year in a row, as the new 
generation of juvenile pink salmon are exiting the 


Catch of the Day 

It is fairly easy to tell farmed salmon 
from wild. First, people can simply ask - but 
sometimes seafood dealers and restaurant 
waiters don’t even know. The simplest clue 
is the species of salmon. 

Sockeye is always wild (could be BC 
or Alaska origin) because they are too 
“wild” for farming. They die from stress if 
penned up. 

Pink and chum salmon are always wild. 
They are lower priced so you would always 
lose money if you tried to farm them. 

Pacific chinook may be farmed or wild. 
You have to ask. If you know fish well, you 
can tell because farmed chinook are flabbier 
and have less firm flesh because of lack of 
exercise, and they have a blander taste. 
They are the same colour because the 
farmers use dye in the feed! 

Atlantic will always be from farms 
because wild Atlantics are no longer fished 
commercially because of low numbers. 
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Pesticides to control sea lice are harmful to 
crustaceans such as prawns, shrimp and crabs 


inlets. Again, she is finding lethal levels of sea lice, 
even on the one migration route where farms have 
been fallowed. 

“As long as there are fish farms here, there is no 
safe place in the Broughton Archipelago for wild 
salmon,” says Morton. “I tried to warn them of this, 
but they would not listen.” 

“It just keeps getting worse,” says Jennifer Lash of the 
Living Oceans Society, a member of CAAR. “At this 
point, the government must focus on saving the wild 
salmon, not salvaging the fish farm industry.” 


David Lane is the Environmental Director for 
the United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union — 
CAW in British Columbia. For more information on 
the salmon farming issue, visit the CAAR website at 


www. farmedanddangerous.org 
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Balancing 
ona 
Three-Legged 
Milk 


/ the beginning of a groundswell of concern for 
the health of the environment and all inhabitants of our 
little blue planet ... our Mother Earth. You can feel it. 
Change is in the air. I believe we are on the cusp of a 
massive shift in the way we, in western countries, view 
the world and the way we live in it. 

If we are to have any hope of reclaiming our food 
system, we must first understand that the difficulties we 
face are symptoms of a larger problem. A problem rooted 
in a faulty human decision-making process. Unless we 
take steps to address this fundamental flaw, we will be 
forever doomed to addressing only symptoms and not 
root causes. Look no further than the last green revolu- 
tion, to see how conventional decision making has only 
compounded our problems. What we have been doing is 
not working. We have found ourselves stuck in a hole, 
and our response has been to dig even harder, using 
technology to try and solve non-technological problems. 

Allen Savory, a founder of the Holistic Management 
movement, says environmental degradation and loss of 
bio-diversity is caused by a flawed human decision 
making process. The result is poverty and food insecurity, 
social breakdown and violence. Good decisions according 
to him, are only possible when all the people - the stake 
holders being affected by a particular decision - make that 
decision based on a goal they form collectively. To be 
sustainable the common goal that the stakeholders form 
has to be environmentally, socially and economically 
sound. Economic profit, as only one of the three compo- 
nents, has to be kept in balance. Sustainability is like a 
three legged stool standing on these pillars of good 


A sustainable food supply 
requires balance among 


the three factors supporting it. 


by Doug Bone 


decision making - whether you are talking about small 
groups or entire nations. 

We are presently experiencing a crisis in the way we 
humans govern ourselves. Democracy doesn’t seem to be 
working. We have governance that ignores the three 
pillars of good decision making - the social, environmen- 
tal and economic concerns. And we have governance that 
only allows the stakeholders - citizens - to participate on 
the fringes in a very superficial way. 

The result is that we are living in times of violent 
corporate assaults being waged against the worlds’ 
ecology and against humanity. The invasion is as real as 
that of any jackbooted army. This stampede for profit at 
any cost continues to erode democracy and has corrupted 
the role of governments and international trade organiza- 
tions from acting as instruments of the will of the people, 
to that of acting as agents and promoters of amoral 
transnational corporations. 

One of the worlds’ heritage territories now being 
fought over and carved up is the genetic commons. To the 
detriment of farmers and the public, patent laws in inter- 
national trade agreements are being used as weapons by 
the transnationals to stake out claims in a “genetic wild 
west.” Bio-patenting means corporations, not people, will 
permanently control not only the seeds farmers use, but 
the very genetic foundation from which our food, and 
indeed the existence of all life comes. 

Although organic farming is not the complete an- 
swer, it does concern itself with the issues of the health of 
community, food and the environment. Until now organic 
farmers have been able to contribute to environmental 
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health and sustainable farming by avoiding some of the 
pitfalls of globalization. We did this by stepping away 
from the high input treadmill of industrial agriculture. 
However that option ends when traditional seed stocks 
are contaminated by genetically engineered varieties 
released by irresponsible chemical companies. 


farmers, the public and the environment world wide. 
Saskatchewan organic farmers are part of an interna- 
tional movement, a community of people that is rising 
up and saying “NO!” to the corporate agenda and the 
governments that promote it. “We will take charge of 
our future! Globalization will happen on our terms.” 


Our customers of organic food demand a zero toler- 
ance for GE contamination. It seems as if a self serving 
biotechnology industry is deliberately 
using genetic pollution to ensure 
organic farmers lose the abil- 
ity to serve those markets. 

This may spell the end of 
certified organic agricul- 

ture. And even if you pres- 

ently don’t eat organic 

food, GE contamination 

will mean you will lose your 

right to choose to eat, or not 

eat, genetically engineered 

food. GE contamination will 

mean that all farmers and com- 
munities will be permanently 
locked into a corporate controlled, in- 
dustrial style food system. The alterna- 
tives will have been destroyed. 

The response of Saskatchewan or- 
ganic farmers was to launch a class ac- 
tion lawsuit against Monsanto and 
Aventis. It seeks compensation for the 
damage already done to organic farmers 
by the introduction of genetically engi- 
neered canola into the environment, and 
it calls for an injunction to prevent the 
introduction of GE wheat. 

Losing canola as a cropping op- 
tion because of GE contamination was 
a large blow to Saskatchewan organic 
producers. But because wheat is the cornerstone of west- 
ern Canadian agriculture, losing it in the same manner 
could devastate prairie organic farming. 

The Saskatchewan Organic Directorate (SOD) is an 
umbrella organization with a sub-committee, the Or- 
ganic Agriculture Protection Fund (OAPF), set up to 
coordinate and raise funds for this class action. We also 
have a mandate to lobby government, and we seek to 
build a broad alliance of individuals and organizations 
that share common goals. 

The OAPF committee is very aware that this high 
profile and precedent setting legal action has the poten- 
tial to raise international public awareness on issues that 
go beyond the narrow focus of the class action - issues 
that are common and crucial to the well being of all 


one that walks with each one of us. It’s insidious and 


There is a dark force at work in our world, but it is 


seductive, and it feeds on human fear and 
greed. It entices us to do things 
we would not normally do, or 
to passively accept someone 
else’s agenda, all in the 
name of security. 

Whatever you choose to 
call it, it tells us to use 
poison to grow our food. 
It tells us to turn a Brazil- 
ian rain forest into a pile 
of wood chips and a vast 
cattle pasture. It tells us to 
turn our farms into con- 

centration camps for ani- 
mals. And it tells us to close 
off our borders to the weak and 
hungry. As the old cartoon 
character Pogo said “I have seen 
the enemy, and it is us”. 

If Pogo is right though, the 
beauty and the hope is that each 
one of us holds the key to 
change. “WE are the ones we 
have been waiting for.” That’s 
what David Korten said at the 
Peoples’ Summit in Calgary this 
summer. “WE are the ones we 

have been waiting for.” Let’s hold 

that thought as we work towards 
making the changes in our Canadian federal and provin- 
cial political systems that will mean better decision 
making. The future of our planet depends on it. Some 
system of proportional representation is long overdue in 
this country - not to mention the one just south of us. 

Change best begins close to home so I’ll leave you 
with a great Wendell Berry quote: “The only answer to 
any of our problems is a way of life that is not corrupt, 
not violent, not wasteful nor toxic. That calls for a lot of 
small, mostly personal and local steps that probably 
have to be taken... one at a time.” 


Doug Bone is an organic farmer active in the 
struggle to keep control of our food safety and supply 
out of the hands of profit-seeking corporations. 
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j Slippery ELusiness 


Calvert Caves to the Ox Industry 


remier Calvert’s complete capitulation to the oil and 
natural gas industry will do little to help his re-election. 
The decision to cut royalty and tax rates on new produc- 
tion, to cut the corporate capital surcharge, and to put in 
place a new regime of volume incentives attractive to the 
industry is a political and economic blunder. The whole 
package was industry-driven and negotiated in secret 
with the industry. And predictably the industry is de- 
lighted. The Leader-Post’s editorialist called it “a busi- 
ness-friendly formula” - a massive understatement. 
Rather than a social democratic government using 
provincial powers to defend the public interest by maxi- 
mizing resource rents 
for the province’s 
precious non-renewable 
resources, the Calvert 
government has become 
a government of, for and 
by the oil industry. This 
won’t get them any votes 
from the business lobby, 
while it will alienate the 
NDP’s traditional 
support base. 

This decision needs 
to be put in both an 
historical context and the 
current world context. 
The Devine government 
dismantled the Blakeney 
government’s aggressive 
royalty and tax regime 
on oil and gas, thus 
providing the industry with a ten-year bonanza of hun- 
dreds of millions. The Romanow government failed to 
end this giveaway, tinkering with the tax and royalty 
regime to increase public revenues only marginally. And 
massaging over the years of Romanow rule further 


“There is no need to respond to capital strikes 
by capitulating to the industry.” 


by John F. Conway 
K 


reduced the tax take. In 1981, Blakeney’s NDP govern- 
ment took 65 percent of the value of oil and gas pro- 
duced in the province. In 1989, the Devine Tory govern- 
ment took a mere 15 percent. In 1993, the Romanow 
NDP government took 20 percent. In 2001, the Calvert 
government, still operating under Romanow’s rules, took 
about 13 percent. This can only fall further under the 
new regime just announced. 
In terms of the world context, this is probably one 
of the most inopportune moments to announce further 
cuts to royalties and taxes. Oil and natural gas prices are 
on the rise - crude oil prices are up 50 percent since 
January lst and natural gas 
prices are up one-third just 
since August - and are 
expected to continue to do 
so. As a result, sales of oil 
and gas rights in Saskatch- 
ewan hit a six-year peak 
this October and are 
expected to continue to be 
very positive with current 
price increases. So why is 
the Calvert government 
giving away this potential 
bonanza? All this is 
happening at our expense, 
as the gluttonous demand 
for energy in the American 
market turns Saskatchewan 
- and Alberta and BC - into 
oil and gas reservoirs 
willing to pump as much 
oil and gas out as fast as we can without regard for the 
environment or our future energy needs. So why is it 
necessary to come up with industry-friendly policies to 
accelerate a process of super-exploitation that is already 
out of control? 
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The line from the Calvert government and the 
industry is that this new regime will make Saskatchewan 
competitive with Alberta. One industry player was very 
blunt: “The biggest thing is that the new royalty and tax 
cuts will bring us more in line with Alberta.” This is a 
fool’s game, if the government has bought this line from 
the industry. There is simply no way that Saskatchewan 
can ever compete with Alberta on low oil and gas 
royalty rates and taxes. Nor is there a need to do so. As 
has been proven over many years, during the Douglas, 
Lloyd and Blakeney CCF/NDP regimes, as long as there 
are reasonable profits to be made - even if they aren’t 
the super-profits to be made in Alberta - the oil and gas 
industry will remain active. Further, the industry will 
always whine and wail and threaten disaster if their 
demands aren’t met. Consequently, though it’s reason- 
able to listen to this nonsense, it is very unwise to allow 
the industry to set the government’s policies at secret 
meetings 

Of course, if a government fails to listen to and thus 
angers the industry, the industry can punish the govern- 
ment through a “capital strike” by curtailing exploration 
and new investment. But there is no need to respond to 
capital strikes, or threats of capital strikes, by capitulat- 
ing to the industry. Rather there are a variety of negative 
incentives that can be implemented, if the government 
has the political will and public support. The govern- 
ment could insist that a moving percentage of the 
volume and/or value of production must be ploughed 
back into activity in the province, or that amount will be 
taxed back and placed in a fund for new players. The 
province could set up a crown oil company (SaskOil 

could rise Lazarus-like from the grave to which Devine 
consigned it) to fill in gaps in desired levels of explora- 
tion and new production. The province’s oil and gas 
leases could carry a rider stipulating minimum time 
limits and investment values in exploration and produc- 
tion activity, or the lease, and the funds paid for the 
lease, would be forfeit. There are, in fact, many ways to 
skin a cat. But none of the most effective includes the 
cat’s eager co-operation. 

The oil industry (and the business lobby in general) 
will squeeze everything it can out of the Calvert govern- 
ment, just as it did out of the Romanow government - 
and it will then pour money and support into the Sas- 
katchewan Party to ensure the NDP’s defeat. And by 
caving in to the industry, the Calvert government has 
disillusioned many members and supporters in its own 
political base. 


John Conway is a University of Regina political 
sociologist and the author of The West: The History of a 
Region in Confederation. 
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Saskatchewan Centennial 
Labour History Book Project 
tock 


With the help of experienced researchers 
and professional writers, we have started to 
document worker's contributions to the 
development of the province over the last 
100 years - and even earlier. 


In order to complete the 
project and have it published we 


35:000 need to raise another 40,000. 
We would like to ask you to 
consider assisting by making a 
donation. Please make your 

15,000 cheque payable to The Labour 


History Book Project and send 
it to the SFL office. All donors 
will be listed in the book. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 
220-2445 13th Ave. 
Regina, SK S4P OW1 


CUSO is looking for 
Canadians with skills and 
experience in agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries, environment, and community 
activism to work in volunteer programmes 

in some thirty countries world-wide. 
Standard contracts: 2 years, plus language 
training, basic cost of living and benefits. 


Since 1961, more than 12,000 Canadians have 
gone overseas to work with CUSO’s partners. 
CUSO supports alliances for global social justice. 
We work with people striving for freedom, 
self-determination, gender and racial 
equality and cultural survival. 


If the time is not right for you to commit 
to an overseas posting, you may want 
to volunteer your time, energy 
and expertise on a 
local committee. 


Check our web site at www.cuso.org 
for current postings and information on how to apply 
or call 1-888-434-CUSO (2876) 
for the office nearest you. 
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Tolerance aud Acceptance are Always Age Appropriate 


The courts nube that children in families with same-sex parents 
phould be able to see their reality reflected in their school books. 


The Supreme Court of Canada recently ruled in favour 
- of a group of teachers and individuals in their challenge 
of our board’s refusal to place three books on the ap- 
proved list of supplementary learning resources. The 
three primary level books dealt with the issue of same 
sex families. The dispute began with grievances filed by 
the Surrey Teachers’ Association and escalated into a 
seven-year court battle costing in excess of 1 million tax 
dollars. Surrey teacher James Chamberlain was one of 
the petitioners. 

In its ruling, the Supreme Court said that the board 
made three errors in coming to its decision to prohibit 
the books. First, it violated the principles of secularism 
and tolerance that are fundamental to the School Act. 
“Instead of proceeding on the basis of respect for all 
types of families,” the board “proceeded on an 
exclusionary philosophy.” 

Second, the board departed from its own regula- 
tions for approval of classroom resources. The board 
“gave no consideration to the needs of children of same- 
sex parented families and instead based its decision on 
the views of a particular group who were opposed to 
any depiction of same-sex relationships in K-1 school 
materials.” 

The board’s third error was to apply the wrong 
criteria and not take into account the curriculum goals 
for children at the Kindergarten to Grade | level. That 
is, that children “should be able to discuss their family 
models, whatever these may be, and that all children 
should be made aware of the diversity of family models 
that exist in our society.” The board justified its deci- 
sion by saying that children should not be exposed to 
information and ideas with which their parents disa- 
gree. But, while the court acknowledged the concerns 
of parents who opposed the books on religious or moral 
grounds, it stated that: “The distaste of some parents 
for books that do not conform with their personal 
beliefs cannot shape the policy of a pluralist education 
system that has proclaimed its commitment to accept- 


ing and celebrating diversity.” 


ASHA'S MUMS, 


by Rosamund Elwin & Michele Paulse 
Illustrated by Dawn Lee 


One Trustee took issue with the ruling, questioning 
why the wishes of parents who want the issue of same 
sex families discussed in their child’s classroom trump 
the wishes of those parents who do not. One wonders if 
she has read the judgment. The court found that same sex 
parents have a legal right to have their family model 
included in classroom discussions about families. Those 
wishing to have the topic excluded do not. 

One would expect that the board chair, when faced 
with a ruling from the highest court in the land stating 
that the board is in breach of the Schoo! Act, would be 
chastened. Instead, Trustee Mary Polak expressed 
disappointment with the ruling and did not rule out 
denying approval for the books on different grounds. 

Hopefully the newly constituted board will do the 
right thing and live up to their duties under the School 
Act. Respect for the law is the least we should expect 


from our leaders. 
At least, that’s the way it used to be. 


This article was submitted by the Surrey Teachers’ 
Association, British Columbia. 
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Has Pierre Pettig rew Read 


the Romanow Repo yt? 


Siete by the offers Canada has just tabled in 
hemispheric trade talks, Federal Trade Minister Pierre 
Pettigrew has not read the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Future of Health Care in Canada - otherwise 
known as the Romanow Commission. Or at least Minis- 
ter Pettigrew has not taken the report seriously enough to 
instruct his trade negotiators to comply with the recom- 
mendations found in Chapter 11 on Health Care and 
Globalization. 

In that chapter, Romanow strongly recommends that 
the “federal government should ensure that future 
international trade agreements make explicit allowance 
for both maintaining and expanding publicly insured, 
financed and delivered health care.” 

Yet Canada has just tabled proposals in the negotia- 
tions for a Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA) that 
fail to protect Medicare from challenges by USA corpo- 
rations. Canada has tabled what is known as a “reserva- 
tion” for health and other social services. It uses exactly 
the same flawed language that appears in the wording of 
the decade-old NAFTA (the North American Free Trade 
Agreement). 

This reservation applies to health services “to the 
extent that they are social services established or main- 
tained for a public purpose.” Studies done for the 
Romanow Commission demonstrate that this wording is 
flawed because it does not protect the not-for-profit 
delivery and financing of health services. In our system 
many health services are publicly insured, but delivered 
privately both on a for-profit and on a non-profit basis. 
As more publicly insured health services are privately 
delivered, fewer services are covered by the reservation. 
Thus more and more services are subject to NAFTA 
rules requiring that foreign, for-profit service providers 
be treated as favourably as Canadian providers when it 
comes to accessing public health care dollars. 

What’s worse is that the proposed reservation does 
not even apply to the biggest threat to public health care, 
the expropriation-compensation rules found in NAFTA’s 
Chapter 11. Whereas Mr. Pettigrew once said he wanted 
changes made to NAFTA’s Chapter 11, he now says he 
wants its rules essentially replicated in the draft FTAA. 
Under this mechanism an American corporation could 


by Rick Arnold 


launch a suit against Canada demanding compensation 
because expansion of a publicly funded service like 
homecare or pharmacare threatens the corporation’s 
present or future profits. On this score Canada’s trade 
negotiators have again ignored Romanow’s explicit 
advice to reinforce Canada’s “right to regulate health 
care policy without being subject to claims for compen- 
sation from foreign-based companies.” 

Canada’s negotiators have failed to table a tightly 
worded exemption that would protect all present and 
future health care policies (as the USA does for its 
“national security” interests). The reason for this failure 
is that both the Department of Industry and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs and International Trade have 
targeted health services as an engine of future economic 
growth. These two departments, not Health Canada, 
drive health care policy. Canadian trade offices in the 
USA and elsewhere provide advice to the corporate 
health care sector regarding business opportunities in 
Canada. 

Canada’s negotiators have not tabled stronger 
language that would amend NAFTA’s notorious Chapter 
11 provisions because they want these measures kept in 
the FTAA in order to defend Canadian corporate inter- 
ests abroad. Protecting Canadian firms’ sales and invest- 
ments abroad is no excuse for sacrificing Medicare at 
home. 

That is why several Canadian organizations are 
jointly promoting the FTAA: It’s Hazardous to Your 
Health campaign and are calling on our government to 
stop negotiating the FTAA and all other trade agree- 
ments that put profits before public well-being. 

We call on the government to listen to Canadians 
who demand that universal Medicare be preserved and 
not sacrificed on the altar of economic liberalization. 


Rick Arnold is co-ordinator for the FTAA: It’s 
Hazardous to Your Health campaign sponsored by 
Common Frontiers, a coalition of labour, human rights, 
environmental, church, international development and 
economic and social justice organizations which can be 
reached at www.web.ca/comfront . You’re invited to add 


your organization to the list of endorsers. 
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Pissed For help in 


organizing a 


off? union in your 


sweatshop call 


Call a union! 


Winnipeg (204) 988-1400 
Regina (306) 777-0000 
Edmonton (780) 420-4975 
Vancouver (604) 682-6501 
Calgary (403) 236-2256 
Prince George (250) 563-7202 
Dawson Creek (250) 719-0256 


* / SIGN ME UP!!! 


Yes! I want to subscribe to Briarpatch 
0n New ü Renew L) Gift 
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The Security Guard 


A tall, sandy, young man 

he loped over to us, friendly 

like a golden retriever, came 

to greet us at the slick USA chain hotel. 
He knew wed come for the hearing. 
- I'm security to keep the peace, 

not just for the judge, but you too. 
worked ten years 

a policeman 

on the streets of Vancouver. 

| saw things | don’t want 

to remember. 

| hate violence 

| hope this hearing will be peaceful - 
he turned to leave 

- time to go in and get set up - 

then 

- Don't tell them | said it 

but, give them Hell 

l get the creeps just thinking 


about those nukes out there - 


we left the sun and walked into our 
shadows 

to assemble 

in the gloom of judgement 

a dusty, sunless room 


the “hearing officer” 


wo , 


photo: Larry Hubich 
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a judge 

with a mind empty of metaphor 
crammed with legal minutae 
his words were sharp silica, 
erosion against our passion, 
for him even our logic was 
too remote, 

our love of light, of life, 
irrelevant 

to the legislation. 

assaulted by his 

letters of the law, 


we spoke and left. 


we breathed again in the sun outside 
said goodbye to 

our peaceful guard 

indifferent to our haste, 


he talked 


- once 

| knew a Japanese woman 
in Vancouver, 

she had really 

unusual tattoos, 

one day 

l asked her about them - 


his words blew past me 


Statements made at Regina’s 
march for World Peace on 
March 15th 


< 


June Mitchell, a 
member of Regina’s 
Writers for Peace, 
says that poets are 
seen as a political 


threat in many 
countries. They risk 
being imprisoned or 
killed because their 
writing brings social 
justice issues to the 
forefront, and they 
have the power to 
make a difference. 


as | tried to get away 
going home. 


then 

- she told me 
these are 
not tattoos 
but 

the pattern 
of the 
kimono 

| was 
wearing 
the day 
they 
dropped 
the bomb 
on 


Hiroshima. 
by 
Theresa 
Wolfwood 


Roots of War 


‘Cause I said 
Because I'm right 
I want it an’ I'm bigger’n you 
God told me to 
To make you good 
To make you free 


‘Cause this or that belongs to me 


Because of ancient history 
You hit me first 
You must be cursed 
To make a buck 
To try my luck 
A nice red herring in a pinch 
Because I never give an inch 


This worthy cause I can't deny - 
Hard luck. Too bad you have to die 


by June Mitchell 
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Artist's Ooices 


Sew olirical 


by Patricia <Fit2zGerald-Chesterman 


added to the project and together the quilts now cover a 
football field and make a spectacular plea for respect and 
equality. 


Ol. an artist, I am used to putting political thought 
messages into visual images. I work on environmental 
issues that still get only lip 
service from those who 
wield power. I am very 
concerned with the short 
term decisions that political 
representatives are making; 
decisions which will have 
long-term irreversible 
effects. 

As amom who has 
spent over 1000 days in 
hospital with a very ill 
“classic asthmatic” child, I 
have learned that airborne 
particulates enter our 
bodies through the lungs, 
and through our largest 
organ - the skin. All of our 
bodies. Humans. Animals. 
Plants. Earth. 

I first got involved 
with quilt-making when 
Judy Chicago’s show was 
at the Toronto Art Gallery 
in the late 1970s. She 
asked for individuals to 
make quilts to honour 
women in their lives. I 
made a few 14 by 14 inch 
squares that travel with her 


History 
The art of protest quilt- 
making grew out of a 
revival that began in the 
1960s. Interest in 
handcrafts of all kinds was 
a strong element of the 
youth rebellion as young 
people sought alternatives 
to a society perceived as 
spiritually bankrupt and 
morally corrupt. They 
sought meaning in simpler 
lifestyles and taught 
themselves the 
traditional1 9th Century arts 
that had been rejected by 
their parents and grandpar- 
ents as hopelessly old- 
fashioned. They found 
older craftspeople who still 
remembered how to make 
things by hand, or they 
taught themselves. 
Feminist historians 
began to reexamine the role 
of women in society and, 
for the first time, quilts 
were read as social docu- 


show. Environmental Quilt 
ments embodying the 


I also saw “The 
Names Project,” a series of family-dedicated memorial 
quilts protesting homophobia, and honouring the memory 
of those who died of AIDS because of it. That project 
began with a small group of women in a San Francisco 
storefront who each made 3 by 6 foot quilt panels. Others 


history and values of their otherwise silent makers. Old 
quilts became collectors’ items, valued for their skill, 
design and history. Thousands of women (and men) 
began to learn how to make quilts again and found in 
quilt-making a way of discovering their personal and 
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family roots as well as a collective past. 

Joan Donnell, an art therapist as well as a painter, 
became a champion of quilt-making as a women’s protest 
art. She was also the first artist to speak of quilts as a 
feminist liberation issue. “Quilt-making politicized me,” 
she said. In her lectures and writings she made a powerful 
case for the quilt. “By its original closeness to a person’s 
body, the quilt is an icon of personal feeling and hope.” 

As the first major curated exhibit of its kind, the “Art 
Quilt Project” of 1986 brought attention to the works of 
non-traditional quilters. “The quilt as protest art has 
emerged, and is a fundamental change in the history of 
quilts. It is art for walls, not beds.” 

After nearly 30 years of growth, the quilt as protest 
has proved its staying power and is finally making inroads 
into the world of important woman’s political message. 


My Quilt 
“Choose for Me” 

We need to let our children know by our actions that 
we can speak out against injustice, 
that big business cannot keep on pillaging without dealing 
with our aggravation and action. 


“Crack the bulb and let the light in” 

Corporate executives do not live where they leave 
damage in their wake, but they have offspring to inherit 
the results of their bad decisions. Turn on the cerebral 
lightbulb, please. 


“Here, take my little hand” 

The adult hand is stopping our environmental insan- 
ity. The baby’s fist is begging to be seen and heard - but 
decisions binding us all are made by a few. The fist not 
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only represents new life for humans, it represents all new 
life, period. 


“In respect for our native forefathers-foremothers” 
Background poem: 

“The eagle is just never free. 

Forget its grace and love 

And history. 

Forget universal harmony, 

And ‘Rachael’ (Carson) will scream for eternity.” 


Our native peoples respect Earth as the mother, and 
are being ignored when their ways can teach us much. 
They looked after this continent before Europeans pil- 
laged it. Let us hope their old ways can be adopted for 
environmental sanity. Consult the elders. 


Toe-tag: 

“Did nil, said nil, tokt nil, Irnd nil, helpt nil, laft nil, 
cryd nil, volntrd nil, was nil... too bad.” 

This is to impress on all who are alive that there is a 
responsibility to leave a positive legacy, to have lived on 


this wonderful planet for a reason. 


Patricia FitzGerald-Chesterman is an environmen- 
talist and an artist living in Nanaimo, BC. 
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Miss America's Pies 


by Pattnice Jones 


Au open letter from an American citizen to the people of the world 


| write to ask for your help in stopping the Bush 
regime’s abuses at home and abroad. The citizens of the 
United States cannot be counted on to stop Bush. The 
countries of the United Nations cannot be counted on to 
stop Bush. But the citizens of the world do have the 
power to stop Bush simply by 
keeping their hands in their pockets. 

I wonder if you can imagine 

what it is like in America right now. 
A lot people seem to be hypnotized 
or perhaps walking in their sleep. 
Propaganda, disinformation, and 
arousing advertisements combine to 
induce in the population a constant 
state of paranoia, smug superiority, 
and frustrated desire. This volatile 
emotional state leaves people 
vulnerable to the seductive rhetoric 
of a pseudo-populist leader who 
assures them that they have a right 
to feel both fearful and grandiose, 
and to blame all of America’s 
problems on foreigners, liberals, and 
hostile nations. 

The atmosphere in the United 
States these days is ominous. Fas- 
cism lurks around every corner. 
Flags and other patriotic symbols 
are everywhere - on the flagpoles, 
on the buildings, on the cars, and on the people them- 
selves. School teachers are instructed to decorate their 
classrooms in red, white and blue, and schoolchildren are 
encouraged to dress in those colors. Every day, Bush or 
his proxies talk to the American people about our “evil” 
enemies and our “endangered homeland.” We are told 
that liberty and justice are uniquely American values and 
that those values, rather than past and ongoing USA 
aggression overseas, are the reasons that terrorists want 


“Peacemonger” at Regina’s peace 
march on March 15th 


photo: Debra Brin 


to kill Americans. 

The important thing to remember is that many 
Americans really do believe the propaganda; really do 
fear attack; really do believe that we are going to “liber- 
ate” the people of Iraq; and really do believe that those 
who oppose the war are idiots, 
cowards, or sycophants of tyranny 
They truly do not see that Bush is the 
more dangerous tyrant; truly do not 
yet realize that their own civil 
liberties have been sharply circum- 
scribed by this tyrant; and truly do 
not comprehend that their own 
country has been the aggressor again 
and again and is about to become the 
aggressor yet again. 

Our esteemed “free press” is of 
little use, being almost wholly 
controlled by the corporate interests 
Bush serves. The newspapers and 
news programs play along with the 
Bush regime, allowing reports of 
alleged terrorist threats to supersede 
news of domestic and international 
dissent. Thanks to the mediocrity of 
the public school system - which was 
designed to produce dutiful workers 
rather than skeptical thinkers - most 
Americans lack the analytic skills 
needed to decipher the daily deluge of propaganda to 
which they are subjected. Many can’t distinguish be- 
tween advertisements and news or between fact and 
opinion. Remember, these are the people who believed 
the newspaper editorialists when they said that the best 
way to preserve democracy would be to support “Presi- 
dent” Bush whether or not he had legitimately gained 
control of the government. 

Of course, that doesn’t hold true for everyone in the 
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country. Some did protest the bloodless coup that 
brought the Bush regime to power and some have 
been demonstrating against Bush’s attacks on Af- 
ghanistan and Iraq. Unfortunately, these protests 
cannot and will not stop Bush. Remember, this is a 
man who seized power even though he was not 
elected. He has made it very clear that he doesn’t 
care what the people think. He certainly isn’t going 
to change his course in response to entirely symbolic 
expressions of dissent by a minority of the popula- 
tion. 

If all was right with the world, the United Nations 
never would have recognized the Bush regime as the 
legitimate government of the United States. If all was 
right with the world, the United Nations would reign 
in any regime that attacks another country without 
provocation and in defiance of international law. If all 
was right with the world, the EU and other important 
trading partners of the United States would make it 
clear that their markets are closed to rogue nations 
that break treaties and wage wars of conquest. 

Unfortunately, we cannot count on the United 
Nations or its constituent countries to do the right 
thing. Thus we must call on our last best hope for 
peace and freedom: the peace-loving people of the 
world. 

The Industrial Workers of the World used to say 
that the workers can stop the world just by folding 


The Industrial Workers of the 


World used to say that the 
workers can stop the world just 
by folding their arms. 


their arms. Similarly, the consumers of the world can 
interfere with market capitalism just by keeping their 
hands in their pockets. Bush listens to the language of 
dollars and cents. When the corporate sponsors who 
brought him to power begin to complain, then and 
only then will he change his ways. 

If the people of the world are serious about their 
opposition to an American attack on Iraq, they must 
stop giving their money to the USA’s military-indus- 
trial complex. Ideally, they will boycott all multina- 
tional corporations based in the United States, using 
letters and telephone calls to tell the companies why 
they are doing so. At minimum, they will reduce their 


reliance on American goods and services while also 
reducing their consumption of the fossil fuel that is at 
the heart of this conflict. As soon as the corporations 
feel the pinch, they will put the squeeze on Bush. 

Please begin to boycott today. Do not worry 
about hurting the workers, because the budget cuts 
Bush will use to pay for war will hurt working people 
and the poor more than any boycott ever could. In 
addition, by supporting local and non-corporate goods 
and services, you will be helping to build a better 
global economy for everyone. 

I hope you will choose to act in solidarity with 
the people of the United States and Iraq by helping to 
stop a war between those two countries. I promise that 
if you are ever in a similar situation within your 
country, I will act in solidarity with you. 


Pattrice Jones lives in a rural area in Maryland, 
USA and belongs to the International group for 
Direct Economic Action against war (IDEA). For a 
list of companies to boycott visit the website at 
www. t 

The idea is gathering support from the grassroots 
peace movement in several countries. The website at 
www.voice4change.org also has helpful information. 
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100 Poets Against the War 


In January a world poetry anthology was assembled in just one week, and 
was released for circulation via the internet on the same day that Hans Blix 
delivered the January 27" weapons inspection report to the United Nations. 
The poets do not seek to profit from conflict so their poems can be downloaded 
for free from Www.nthposition.com or a bound copy can be purchased with 
proceeds going to Amnesty International. 


photo: Theresa Wolfwood 
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Iraqi children will be “collateral damage” 


World March for Peace, Regina 


Che Hauk who became a Dave 
Otek Sinrawite Evew 
VYathatie Olandat 
Most people start off supporting 
their country’s war efforts, 
Father said, but as soon as someone 
close to them gets drafted, 
they suddenly change their tune 


Nothing is even, even this line | am writing, 
even this line | am waiting in, 
waiting for permission to enter 

the country, the house, the room. 
Nothing is even, even now 


& begin to question their government. 
Your friend’s father was a hawk. that laws have been drawn and peace 
When his son received a draft notice s giscussed gn high HAS: 
Meane dove: and even if all was said to be even 
ENON dowh | would not believe for even | know 
that nothing is even - not the trees, 
on anyone opposed to the war he the flowers, not the mountains or the shadows... 
started to do lots of cooing. He’s our nature is not even so why even try 
easier to listen to now, because he to get even 
isn’t always ruffling someone's feathers. instead let us find an even better place 
It’s a shame that he needed the possibility and call it even. 


of his son's death to improve his personality. 
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Marcos Flares Susan McMaster 

You have the right to remain silent... Against the war I'll refuse 

to be insulted today. 
Silent about the injustices that exist, about Against the war l'Il smile 
underground modes and methods of survival... at my boss till he smiles back. 
About love and compassion and peace Against the war I'll recite this poem 
and giving and sharing... on Wellington Street, 
And all that this earthly experience gives, drive my car not at all, 
what life’s cycles bring and more. gossip about love, 

play Fur Elise badly. 
You have the right to remain silent... Against the war I'll take 


And be arrested for the homeless, for the sick, a break from doing bills 
for the lame, and the poor, for those faceless, to watch the squirrels play 


nameless, invisible human beings suffering, on the wires outside my room, 
right outside your nation’s living room door. sign up for Italian, 
listen closely to a child, 
You have the right to remain silent... joke about the cold 
And go home to your family while political with the newly arrived Ph.D. 
tyrants plot paths to war. who sweeps my office floor. 
Against the war I'll laugh 
You have the right to remain silent... at Bush’s foot-in-mouth, 
And live your life... living and looking make love in the afternoon, 
through glass... send clothes to St. Vincent de Paul, 
In a pseudo democracy, forgetting the past, learn to spell Qur’an, 
forgetting to pay homage to all those things phone up my daughter, 
that truly make men, women and children light a birch fire 
free. and turn off the furnace, 
shovel the walk for the mailman, 
You have the right to remain silent... clean up after our old cat, 
And not ask questions, when you already leave the door unlocked. 


know in your heart the answers. 
Against the war I'll act 


You have the right to remain silent... today, as | can, for peace. 
Because action is needed...words have no 

meaning... time is fleeting. 

The world and its peace...our community... 


they're calling for more, not war. POETS 


against the 
Ea ‘ , 2 BN 
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Corporate Rule: 

Understanding and Challenging the New World Order 
by David Model 

Black Rose Books 

Montreal, QB, 2003. 


reviewed by Ron Thomas 
I know what you’re thinking - “Oh no, not another book 


on corporations and globalization. Haven’t we heard all this 


before?” 
Well, some of it, yes - but the books concentration to a 


large extent on the environment sets it apart, especially now 
that Kyoto and corporate opposition to it is in the news. It 
challenges unbridled capitalism with the consequences for the 
continued existence of the planet. 

David Model shows how our previous ruling entities (us) 
have been systematically replaced by big business. The “free” 
market system now forges our economic and social policy. 
When he says, “Serving the oil industry rather than taking 
serious action to fight global warming is further evidence of 
the misplaced priorities of our government,” he is not only 
describing the federal government, but Alberta’s and our own 
ersatz left-leaning government here in Saskatchewan. 

He presents irrefutable evidence that the planet is dying 
because the rich, the oil men and the war mongers have 
control of it. Model debunks tax cuts, the brain-drain, the 
Business Council on National Issues’ (BCNI) mumbo-jumbo, 
interest rate and inflation policy, and rumours of how 
the poor are dragging us down with 
welfare payments. 

The chapter on the 
media’s concentration and 
complicity in corporate rule is 
a must for aspiring journalists 
(current ones are often too 
brainwashed and may not get 
it). Downsizing and lack of 
resources for investigative 
reporting means relying on 
sources like the Canadian Taxpay- 
ers Federation which masquerades 
as a legitimate news source organi- 
zation. News is now entertainment 
and fluff, distracting us from issues 
important to us. 

The final chapter outlines many 
interesting and innovative solutions to 
all of the problems discussed in the 
book and how to overcome biases and 
beliefs in order to open our minds to new solutions. There 
are suggestions for the newly awakened or the seasoned 
anarchist pro on how to join the struggle against neoliberalism 
and still have a life. He includes tips on empowering others to 
show them that they are not helpless but can make a differ- 


ence. 
It’s a good little handbook (and easy to read) on rejecting 


the corporate agenda. When neoliberalism is defeated, people 
will look back at this era the same way they now look at 
slavery, colonialism and imperialism. 


The Peace Book 

108 simple ways to create a more peaceful world 
by Louise Diamond 

Conari Press, 

Berkely, CA, 2001. 


www.peacebook.com 


It’s free! You won’t find it in bookstores. Diamond has 


decided that peace is not a commodity - it’s a gift, and peace 
does not appear effortlessly through our dreams - it requires 
action. Or in this case, chain reaction. Books can be ordered 


for the amazing price of $3 each for gifts to family, friends or 
strangers - 195 pages of ideas and techniques. 

Diamond is hoping to “put 3 million books in circulation 
by 2004 and replace our current and pervasive culture of 
violence with a culture of peace.” The Peace Book helps 
readers to first find their inner peace and then to explore ways 
to bring peace into family, work and community relationships 
Chapters are devoted to raising children as peacemakers, 
honouring diversity, working for social change, our role in 
nature, and non-violent direct action and civil disobedience. 

The Peace Book is a fine blueprint for changing the 


world one “peace” at a time. 


American Newspeak: 
The Mangling of Meaning for Power and Profit 
by Wayne Grytting 
New Society Publishers 
Gabriola Island, BC, 2002. 
This humourous book takes a look at how 
language is being used to deceive 
and manipulate us. 
It also offers a 
stunning glimpse at 
the twisted rational 
used to justify 
decisions made on 
our behalf or the 
acceptability of 
advertising. An 
insurance company 
wrote in support of the 
SUV industry, “Sport 
utility vehicles may 
actually save insurers 
money in a few accidents, 
by killing people who 
might otherwise have 
survived with serious 
injuries which tend to 
produce larger settlements 


than deaths.” 
Grytting’s sarcastic remarks help to keep the reader from 


despair over the level of spin surrounding us. At the end of 
each chapter are “Helpful Hints” with delightful suggestions 
about ways to fight back. American Newspeak is a good read 
for fun and self-defence. 
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Deadly Duo 


Tobacco and Convenience Foods: The Other 
Substance Abuse Epidemics Afflicting 

the First Nations and Inuit of Canada 

by Richard Thatcher, Ph.D 

published by The National Native Addictions 
Partnership Foundation Inc. 

Box 183, Muskoday, SK S0J 3H0 


reviewed by Denise MacDonald 

Deadly Duo takes an in-depth look at the historical, 
social and medical factors associated with consumption of 
convenience foods and the non-traditional use of tobacco 
among aboriginal people. The book takes a look at the 
historical process in which tobacco use and the nutritious, 
varied diet of aboriginal peoples shifted away from “sacred” 
traditional ways, and parallels the shift with the concerted 
marketing campaigns waged by cunning advertising profes- 
sionals working for large corporations, which place profit 
before nutrition or food security needs. 

Dr. Richard Thatcher argues that the consumption of 
tobacco and convenience foods have reached epidemic 
proportions and can be classified as substance abuse due to 
the health risks they pose to the majority of aboriginal 
people. The book acknowledges that while the use of 


> 


The Eco-Foods Guide: 
What’s Good for the Earth 


is Good for You! 


Cynthia Barstow 
New Society Publishers 
Gabriola Island, BC, 2002. 


There is so much that we don’t know about the 
production and marketing of the food and food-like stuff 
we are offered. And just thinking about the hours of 
research needed to get even a basic understanding prevents 
most of us from making a start. If only we had a knowl- 
edgeable friend who would take us down the aisle of the 
supermarket and explain her choices and rejections. Well 
now we do! 

Barstow has done her homework and gives an under- 
standable yet not over-simplified explanation of everything 
you wanted to know, but didn’t have time to ask. In a very 
pleasant chit-chat style she covers everything from GMOs 
and food additives to factory farms and the fast food 
industry. On the brighter side she explores organic farms, 
integrated pest management and other healthy choices. The 
margins are full of “shopping tips” and she provides 
website addresses for those who want more details on a 
topic. 

On some complex topics, irradiation of food for 


tobacco and convenience foods are personal choices, they 
are profoundly influenced by environmental factors. 

As with alcohol and street drug abuse, the social costs 
arising from the overuse of commercial tobacco products 
and unhealthy foods are public issues, and need to be dealt 
with at the individual, community and government levels. 

Deadly Duo does just that, by delineating government 
policies and personal and community strategies aimed at 
preventing tobacco abuse and promoting quality nutrition. 

According to the author, the good news is that most 
health and social problems experienced disproportionately 
by First Nations and Inuit people are preventable, and that 
there are millions of people who have successfully overcome 
these unhealthy habits. The author asserts that in order to 
ensure cultural survival, First Nations and Inuit people must 
overcome environmental threats such as substance abuse, to 
enable the Aboriginal Renaissance in Canada. 

Although Thatcher focuses on aboriginal people, non- 
aboriginal people can learn from this book as well, as the 
prevalence of obesity and associated health risks permeates 
all sectors of modern society. Deadly Duo is an interesting, 
concise and informative treatise on two of the most profound 
health issues facing people today. 


Denise MacDonald is a vegetarian who avoids proc- 
essed foods like the plague (because they are the plague!) 


example, 
she relies 
on the 
research of 
eco-experts; 
“Sometimes 
I simply 
need to 
make 
today’s eco- 
foods 
choices 
based on 
the data I 
have and 
the view- 
points of 
those I 
trust.” 

It’s 
always 
good to 
learn from a 
friend who isn’t self-righteous, who can admit to occa- 
sional inconsistencies and who preaches “Remember, 
progress, not perfection.” 


What's Good for 
the Earth is 
Good for You! 


Cynthia Be 


Foreword by Franaa 
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“It’s important for us to explain to our 
nation that life is important. It’s not only 
life of babies, but it’s life of children living 

pea > Ə ə in, you know, the dark dungeons of the 
Internet.” 
- Arlington Heights, lll., Oct. 24, 2000 


Cwitlout the speaker in Lis ear) 


“| was proud the other day when both Republicans and Democrats stood 
with me in the Rose Garden to announce their support for a clear statement of 


Purpose: you disarm, or we will.” 
- a statement made in November 2002 


describing America’s get-tough approach 
with Saddam Hussein. 


“There’s an old saying in 
eS SSS as Tennessee - | know it’s in Texas, 
=! probably in Tennessee - that says, 
fool me once, shame on - shame on 
you. Fool me - you can’t get fooled 
again.” 


- speech given in Nashville, 
Tennessee in late 2002 regarding 
Iraq's alleged weapons arsenal 


| 


illustration: Peter Collins 


“Dick Cheney and I do not want 
this nation to be in a recession. We 
want anybody who can find work to 
be able to find work.” 

- 60 Minutes, December 5, 2000 


“I mean, there 


“I think if you know what you believe, it makes it a lot needs to be a wholesale 
easier to answer questions. | can’t answer your question.” effort against racial 
t - Reynoldsburg, Ohio, October 4, 2000 profiling, which is 
in response to a question about whether illiterate children.” 
he wished he could take back any of his - his second 
answers in the first presidential debate presidential debate, 


Oct. 11, 2000 
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My Opinion 


by Catherine Oervall 


TL he highest cost of modern war could be our natural 
environment, on which all of our lives depend. The long- 
term, far-flung consequences of war-devastations now 
threaten life, health and well-being far into the future. 

Depleted uranium projectiles are a prime example. 
In the first Gulf War the allied forces used an estimated 
290 to 800 tonnes, producing fiery bursts of radioactive 
particles. This left a residue of radioactive dust 
throughtout the country, and entered the food chain via 
water and soil. The United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority (in a “secret” paper) calculated that just 50 
tonnes of depleted uranium could cause up to half a 
million additional cancer deaths over several decades. 
Certainly since the Gulf War, Iraq’s cancer and leukemia 
rates have risen sevenfold. 
And the sanctions (another 
form of war violence) 
have denied the victims 
effective treatment. Dr. 
Rosalee Bertell charges 
that, “This is chemical 
and radiological war- 
fare!” 

The Earth is forever 
wounded, especially 
around Basra where in 
that war the USA and 
coalition jets pounded 
the retreating Iraqi army 
with about 300 tonnes of 
depleted uranium ammunition. Then American tanks 
buried 6000 soldiers - alive. Uranium has a radioactive 
half-life of 200 million years. The Gulf War Syndrome, 
afflicting up to 300,000 returned soldiers, bears witness 
to the poisoning. The desert sands now hold a vengeance 
of radioactive toxicity for the newest invading armies. 

Even more horrifying in post-Gulf War Iraq is the 
number of babies born with gross, previously unheard of 
deformities - no face, no eyes, no tongue, twisted or 
absent limbs, or no genitalia - because their parents were 
exposed to that war’s radiation. 


“Che Price of War 


Trees 
and vegeta- 
tion are also 
war casual- 
ties. The 
forests are critical to balancing the climate for us all and 
the vegetation is essential as food. During the Vietnam 
War at least nine million gallons of Agent Orange was 
sprayed as a defoliant. The American veterans who 
contracted prostate cancer and diabetes from exposure 
are now entitled to disability payments, but no compen- 
sation is contemplated for the one million Vietnamese 
victims of the chemical defoliant. 

Recently, the USA has likely left behind more than 
12,400 unexploded 

cluster bomblets in 
Afghanistan. These, 
along with old land 
mines and chemical 
pollution desecrate the 
earth, turning soil from 
“Giver of Life” to 
“Giver of Death.” How 
can people safely grow 
food? How can children 
safely explore their 
Earth? And in Palestine 
the centuries-old olive 
trees, the bounty of the 
economy and culture, 
are wilfully destroyed - more victims of war. 

To save our climate from total chaos, we’re told to 
cut back on fossil fuels. So we turn down the heat and 
ride a bike. But what about all those war planes, ships 
and tanks squandering vast quantities of fossil fuels? 
Remember the billowing black fires in Kuwait when Iraq 
destroyed more than 600 oil wells? Clouds of smoke hid 
the sun for nine months, lowering local average air 
temperatures by 10 degrees Celsius, thus affecting food 
production. If the ferocious attack on Iraq does happen 
again, Iraq may be provoked to use its only available 
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weapon of mass destruction: setting fire to its oil wells. 

Water is our life blood. It can also deliver poison. 
American scientists have found that the aquifer provid- 
ing 40 percent of Kuwait’s fresh water is still heavily 
contaminated with oil. There is no known technology 
to fix the problem. Bombs destroyed the sewage treat- 
ment plants in Kuwait and in Iraq. Now in Iraq, new 
water treatment plants can’t be completed for use 
because the on-going sanctions ban the import of parts. 
Again and again, water and health are victims. 

And who speaks for the winged and finned ones, 
and the four-legged mammals, amphibians and reptiles 
- all of our kin? Thirty-three of Iraq’s wetlands are of 
major international significance, especially for wild- 
fowl and birds of prey. Iraq borders one of the most 
important marine turtle habitats in the world. In the first 
Gulf War, 10 million bartels of oil were released into 
the Gulf, affecting 1500 kilometres of coastline and 
costing more than $4,700 million to clean up. 

War creates poverty and the displacement of 
refugees seeking a safe space. People desperate to 
survive may cut too many trees, overuse the land, 
overuse the wildlife for food and for sale to unscrupu- 
lous buyers. War can steamroller over the sustainable 
lifestyles of local people. In war’s long aftermath, the 
environment is always a victim. 

Then there’s the money. Think of what a war’s 
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worth of money could do instead! The United Nations 
figures that just 10 percent of the USA’s military 
spending (or about $40 billion) could ensure the essen- 
tials of life to everyone in the world. Clean water, pure 
air, stable climate, healthy soil - all are within our grasp 
- if we humans grab the will to fix the real problems. 
Huge investments in research and development of 
weapons could be invested instead in low-impact 
energy development and in conservation, clean water 
systems, efficient transportation (trains and public 
transit), health-giving organic food, forgiving the 
crippling majority world debts, AIDS treatments, 
world-wide free education... the dream! It can happen if 
we put an end to war! 


Catherine Verrall is a Raging Granny (in case that 
wasn t obvious) who sings, writes, marches and organ- 
izes for peace, the environment and other important 
things. She would like you to visit the website at 
www.worldgame.org/wwwproject fo see what the 
world would look like in 20 years if the 200,000 par- 
ticipants in the game (including, among others, govern- 


ment leaders, corporate executives, high school and 

elementary students) were actually given “the vote.” 
This vision is not only a good indication of where we 
would agree to end up, but it is also shown to be both 
achievable with present day resources and affordable 


SGEU has been making positive 
improvements in workplaces and 
communities throughout the province since 
1913. Our 20,000 members are employed in 
all kinds of workplaces throughout the 
province. 


We offer our members: 

e Excellent service and contract negotiations 
e Some of the best benefit plans in the 
province 

¢ Support for learning 

e A chance to get involved 


For more information about becoming an 
SGEU workplace call toll free 1-800-667-5221 
In Regina 522-8571 

website: www.sgeu.org 


SGEU 
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The Retirement 


TSUNAMI 


[A see tidal wave | 


What happens when 
all the Baby Boomers 
start to retire? 


30% to 50% 

of union members, 
leadership, and staff 

will soon be leaving 

the workforce in Canada. 


Talk about a major transition. 


We have to get in front 
of this tsunami. 


Find a safe harbour 
of information 

and ideas at 

the National Union. 


WWW.NUPGE.CA 


15 Auriga Dr., Ottawa, Ontario, K2E 1B7 
1-613-228-9800 ay 


Announcing Briarpatch’ 
50th Anniversary 


Benefit Dance! 


On Saturday May 3rd 
Three Hour Tour 
will play 
far out dance tunes from 
the 70s 

at the Exchan 
2.431 - 8th 
in Regina, 
starting at &PM. 
Dig what I’m sayin’? 


Join us and go back in time to the good old days of 
Briarpatch’s origins. You are encouraged to dig to the back 
of your closet and find your bellbottoms and fringed vest, 
your peace medallion and mood ring, and any other 
paraphanalia needed to “come as you were.” 


This groovy party and benefit is co-sponsored by 
fhe Kegina and Disfrict Labour Council. 


anos Call 525-2949 for tickets 
joa ` 
ania ewe Ize 910 in advance, 912 at the door 
| OW NIYvya 
| LeO & SZ please photocopy, post, e-mail and tell all your friends! 
a rants: 


